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to appreciate his skill in the construction of 
the poem. I would suggest that Professor 
Skeat take a few words upon this topic, in 
some future edition, from a recent volume of 
Professor ten Brink ('Geschichte der Eng. 
Lit.,' Band ii, Erste Halfte). The whole book 
shows us the rare powers of the author at 
their finest. I cite a few sentences from the 
passage in question: — " Oberflachlicher Be- 
trachtung konnte sie [diese Partie des Pro- 
logs, d. h. der Haupttheil] geeignet erscheinen, 
die von Lessing scharf gezogene Grenzlinie 
zwischen Poesie und bildender Kunst als eine 
mehr oder minder willkurliche zu erweisen. 
Wer jedoch g^enauer zusieht, wird finden, dass 
ein gliicklicher Instinct Chaucer beinahe im- 
mer zu den seiner Kunst gemassesten Mitteln 
greifen liess. Er erzahlt weit mehr, als er 
beschreibt, halt sich langer bei den Handlung- 
en und dem Charakter als bei der ausseren 
Erscheinung seiner Helden auf, und auch da, 
wo er ausnahmsweise dieses Aussere in den 
Vordergrund stellt, haben die einzelnen Ziige 
eine wesentliche symbolische Bedeutung, 
sollen uns die ganze Art und Weise des Men- 
schen verdeutlichen." 

Professor Skeat deserves the thanks of all 
who teach Chaucer for his work upon this 
little book, and I heartily give him mine. I 
have been free in finding fault, but I recog- 
nize that it is very easy to find fault, especially 
when one complains of omissions. 

The freshness and charm of the "Prologue" 
are unfailing. It is more than five hundred 
years since the Canterbury Pilgrims made 
their journey, and they were but " nyne and 
twenty in a compaignye," yet in them we 
study the whole world of living men. 

A. H. Tolman. 
Ripon College. 

ENGLISH LITERATURE OF THE 
FO UR TEE NTH CENTUR Y. 

English Writers. By Henry Morley, LL.D., 
Vol. V. The Fourteenth Century. In 
Two Books: — Book II. London : Cassell 
and Co. 1890. 

After a longer delay than usual we have 
volume v of Professor Morley's 'English 
Writers,' which was due eighteen months ago. 
Eighty of its three hundred and fifty pages are 
occupied with Wyclif, and the rest with 
Chaucer. Prof. Morley's study of Wyclif 
is based chiefly on the work of Lechler (2 



vols., 1873), although he refers also to the 
important work of Dr. Shirley in the Record 
Commission Series, ' Fasciculi Zizaniorum, or 
Bundles of Master John Wiclif's Tares with 
Wheat' (1858), collected by Thomas Netter, 
Wyclif's opponent, and Inquisitor-General 
of England (1380-1430) ; to Mr. Thos. Ar- 
nold's edition, for the Clarendon Press, of 
'Wyclif's Select English Works' (1871) ; and 
to Mr. F. D. Mathew's edition, for the Early 
English Text Society, of the 'English Works of 
Wyclif hitherto imprinted ' (t88o). To these 
may be added for the student of Wyclif a little 
work, but a very useful one, that is omitted 
from Prof. Morley's list, 'Wyclif's Place in 
History ' (1882), three lectures delivered before 
the University of Oxford by Prof. Montagu 
Burrows in 1881. Prof. Morley has distin- 
guished from the great reformer another John 
Wyclif who is sometimes confounded with 
him, who was most probably the Fellow of 
Merton College, Oxford, was vicar of Mayfield 
in Sussex, and died in 1383, a year before John 
Wyclif the reformer. 

Prof. Morley treats Wyclif's earlier years, 
his work as a reformer, discussing particular- 
ly his Latin works (from which his opinions 
are derived), his work as a teacher, and his 
later years. The student of literature is more 
interested in Wyclif's English than in his 
Latin works, and especially in his translation 
of the Bible, made from the Vulgate and not 
from the original Hebrew and Greek, of which 
the great edition is that by Forshall and 
Madden (4 vols. 4to, 1850). " Except trans- 
lations of the Gospels and of other parts of 
Scripture, made before the Conquest, and the 
versions of the Psalter, there were," says Prof. 
Morley (p. 61), "no translations of the Bible 
into English earlier than those known as 
John Wyclif's." Prof. Morley overlooks 
Orm's paraphrases of the Gospels {circa 
1200), but these were doubtless unread 
and even unknown in the time of Wyclif, so 
that the statement is virtually true. Wyclif 
himself translated the New Testament, and 
Nicholas of Hereford the Old Testament, 
even including the Apocrypha as far as Ba- 
ruch iii, 20, from which point Wyclif is 
thought to have completed it. But Nicholas 
of Hereford adhered so closely to the Latin 
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idiom that John Purvey in 1388-89 revised 
the whole, giving a more English turn to the 
expression. Many copies of these translations 
were made, and thus a knowledge of Scripture 
was spread abroad, chiefly through the instru- 
mentality ofWvcLiF's "Poor Priests," " who 
went through towns and villages to spread the 
knowledge of the Gospel." Wyclif has left 
us many English sermons and tracts, which 
were first made accessible by the works of Mr. 
Arnold and Mr. Mathew. These constitute 
Wyclif's contribution to the history of Eng- 
lish prose, which may be said to begin with 
Wyclif. Dr. Shirley (' Fasciculi Zizanio- 
rum,' p. xlvi) calls him "the father of English 
prose," and says : " It is not by his translation 
of the Bible, remarkable as that work is, that 
Wyclif can be judged as a writer. It is in his 
original tracts that the exquisite pathos, the 
keen delicate irony, the manly passion of his 
short nervous sentences, fairly overmasters the 
weakness of the unformed language, and 
gives us English which cannot be read with- 
out a feeling of its beauty to this hour." Prof. 
Burrows, too (op. cit., p. 41), places Wyclif 
" not only as the greatest figure in Oxford 
history, but, along with Chaucer, Shake- 
speare, and Milton, as one of the four men who 
have produced the greatest effect on the Eng- 
lish language and literature." This being so, 
we are grateful to Prof. Morley for having 
popularized a knowledge of Wyclif and his 
writings, but could wish that he had added to 
his chapter on "Wyclif as a Teacher" a dis- 
cussion of his influence on the formation of an 
English prose style in this formative period of 
the language. 

More than three-fourths of this volume is 
devoted to the study of Chaucer and his 
works. Prof. Morley shows a loving apprecia- 
tion of " the father of English poetry." In his 
view, "Only one writer since his time has 
arisen to his level, and he ran yet higher." 
Thus Chaucer is ranked next to Shake- 
speare, and the whole tone of Prof. Morley's 
discussion is that of sincere admiration. Sepa- 
rate chapters are devoted to Chaucer's 
earlier years, his earlier poems, "Troilusand 
Cressida," the "House of Fame," the "Legend 
of Good Women," his later years, minor works 
ascribed to Chaucer, and the "Canterbury 



Tales." Prof. Morley does not give his 
adherence to the later date usually assigned 
to Chaucer's birth (1340), nor does he hold to 
the old one (1328), but adopts "as a conjectur- 
al birth-date 1332." This assumption colors 
Prof. Morley's view as to the date of some of 
Chaucer's works, and in general we may say 
that he clings to the older views as to the date 
and genuineness of works once attributed to 
Chaucer, but now denied to him by most 
Chaucerian scholars. The more recent dis- 
coveries of particulars relating to Chaucer's 
life are duly recorded, and the Chaucer 
Society publications have been utilized in the 
revision of the older edition of ' English 
Writers.' 

Among the earlier poems the " Romaunt of 
the Rose " is discussed, and the existing trans- 
lation is denied to Chaucer on the grounds 
stated by Prof. Skeat in " his third edition of 
the 'Prioresses Tale, etc.,' reprinted as No. 
xiv of the ' Essays on Chaucer ' published by 
the Chaucer Society." While Prof. Skeat 
has convinced Prof. Morley that Chaucer 
did not write the existing translation of the 
"Romaunt of the Rose," formerly printed 
among Chaucer's works, he has not been 
equally successful in respect to the "Court 
of Love." Prof. Skeat says ('Chaucer's Minor 
Poems,' p. xxxi) : "Of all poems that have 
been falsely ascribed to Chaucer, I know of 
none more amazing than The Court of Love. 
The language is palpably that of the sixteenth 
century, and there are absolutely no examples 
of the occurrence in it of a final -e that is fully 
pronounced, and forms a syllable ! Yet there 
are critics who lose their heads over it, and 
will not give it up." Prof. Morley assumes 
that the only existing MS. is a late transcript 
of Chaucer's original poem, and says (p. 125) : 
"Argument against Chaucer's authorship of 
' The Court of Love ' from the fact that it could 
not have come, just as we have it, fresh from 
Chaucer's hand, has, I think, no great force 
against the strong reasons for assuming Chau- 
cer's authorship on evidence of its contents," 
thus following Tyrwhitt; and he follows Mr. 
Jephson, in Bell's ' Chaucer,' in identifying 
" Galfride " with Geoffrey of Vinsauf 
(p. 127, note), whereas Prof. Skeat thinks "Gal- 
fride " is Chaucer himself; but Prof. Morley 
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denies that a later poet would thus have re- 
ferred to Chaucer. A prose synopsis of the 
" Court of Love " is given, and the mention of 
Alcestis and the Daisy is regarded as subsid- 
iary evidence of Chaucerian authorship ; but 
this imitation of the "Legend of Good 
Women " is just what a later poet would have 
been likely to make, and the argument may be 
reversed. Moreover, the argument from alter- 
ation of language in a late copy is a dangerous 
one. It is too broad and is incapable of limi- 
tation. One might reasonably ask, Why have 
we not the same alterations in the copies of the 
" Legend of Good Women " and the " Parla- 
ment of Foules " contained in the same MS. 
(Trinity College, Cambridge, R. 3. 19.)? (Cf. 
Skeat's 'Chaucer's Minor Poems,' p. xliv, ad 
fin.). Prof. Morley abandons the "Craft of 
Lovers" and the "Remedy of Love," but 
leaves in question the authenticity of " Chau- 
cer's Dream," of which he gives a full prose 
synopsis, but argues against its reference to 
the marriage of John of Gaunt and Blanche 
of Lancaster, as both Speght and God- 
win assumed. 

In this chapter is discussed also the " Parla- 
ment of Foules," that most beautiful of Chau- 
cer's minor poems. Prof. Morley adheres 
to the old view that it refers to the marriage 
of John of Gaunt and Blanche of Lancast- 
er, and must therefore be dated in 1358. He 
attempts to controvert ten Brink's views as 
given in his ' Chaucer Studien ' (1870), and 
here especially his view as to Chaucer's birth 
colors his opinion as to the date and reference 
of this poem. While Prof, ten Brink gave 
good reasons for denying the reference of this 
poem to the above-mentioned marriage and 
for placing it at a later date, it remained for 
Dr. John Koch of Berlin to suggest the true 
reference, which was done in Kolbing's Eng- 
lische Studien and in the Chaucer Society 
Publications (1878). This was to regard the 
poem as written to celebrate the courtship of 
Anne of Bohemia by Richard II, and hence 
as belonging to the year 1381, or 1382, if written 
after the marriage. This reference and the 
year 1382 are adopted by Prof, ten Brink in 
the second volume of his ' Geschichte der 
Englischen Litera-tur ' (first half, 1889). Prof. 
Morley mentions this reference and ascribes 



its suggestion to Prof. Ward, but his work 
was published in 1880, two years after the pub- 
lication of Dr. Koch. It may be remarked, 
in passing, that neither Prof. Ward, Prof. 
Skeat, nor Prof. Morley mentions Dr. Koch 
in connection with this poem, although Prof. 
Morley refers to Koch's essays in connection 
with other matters. The probabilities seem 
to me decidedly in favor of this interpretation, 
and the exquisite humor and artistic finish of 
the poem would place it among the works of 
Chaucer's mature years rather than among 
those of his prentice hand. Prof. Morley 
makes no reference to Prof. Lounsbury's 
excellent edition of the poem. 

A brief synopsis of the " Book of the Duch- 
ess " closes this chapter. As to the date of this 
poem we cannot go far wrong, for the Duch- 
ess Blanche died in 1369, and the reference 
of the poem is manifest in its title. " It is 
faithful wedded love that ' The Book of the 
Duchess' honors." This is, in Prof. Morley's 
opinion, the praise of Chaucer in contrast 
with the conventional poetry of the day, and 
hence his fondness for Queen Alceste. "Troil- 
us and Cressida " is considered at length, with 
full synopsis of contents, and a comparison 
with Boccaccio's ' Filostrato.' (See 'English 
Writers' vol. v, pp. 207-216). Credit is given 
to Chaucer for marked improvement on 
Boccaccio in his treatment of this classical 
story. The "House of Fame" follows, with 
much reference to Dante, for "there blows 
an air from Dante through much of this book" 
(p. 226), as Prof. Rambeau has shown, both in 
Kolbing's Englische Studien, and in the New 
York Home Journal, which last articles should 
be republished in more permanent and ac- 
cessible form. This poem is placed " not very 
long before the year 1382," after "Troilus and 
Cressida" and before the " Legend of Good 
Women." The last-named poem is more 
briefly noticed than its prominence would 
seem to deserve, but it too is regarded as illus- 
trating Chaucer's "honour of wifehood," 
and as " written with the avowed purpose of 
satisfying by his writings his own sense of what 
is good and just. "Alcestis is the true Daisy," 

"As she that is of alle floures flour." 

After a notice of Chaucer's later years, and 
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his pecuniary embarrassments, which were 
finally relieved on the accession of Henry IV, 
we have a chapter on " Minor Works ascribed 
to Chaucer," and here we see most clearly the 
contrast of Prof. Morley's views to those of 
most modern Chaucerian scholars. He dis- 
cusses first " The Flower and the Leaf," long 
excluded from the genuine works of Chaucer; 
but Prof. Morley criticises at length the 
"destructive criticism," and decides that 
"there is no conclusive evidence for or against 
Chaucer's authorship of "The Flower and 
the Leaf." He thinks it quite possible that 
Chaucer should have written the poem on 
the occasion of the marriage of Philippa, 
daughter of John of Gaunt to John, King of 
Portugal, in 1387, on which theme a similar 
poem was written by Eustache Deschamps. 
"The absence of MS. authority proves noth- 
ing in itself," the evidence from language is 
explained away as "corruption of the text 
under the hands of copyists," and the internal 
evidence of female authorship, as showing that 
"the author does not speak in his own 
person." 

So also Prof. Morley thinks "there is no 
great reason for denying Chaucer's author- 
ship of the poem 'The Cuckoo and the Night- 
ingale,'" while he does not affirm it in so 
many words. Of each of these poems a 
synopsis is given. He gives up the prose 
"Testament of Love," while describing it at 
greater length than either of the poems by 
reason of " past association " with Chaucer's 
name. A brief notice of the " Conclusions of 
the Astrolabie " and of a few of the shorter 
poems closes the chapter. Prof. Morley has 
thus signified his dissent from the views of 
other prominent scholars, and rehabilitated 
opinions that were supposed to have been 
long since abandoned by modern students of 
Chaucer. His own views are open to serious 
counter-criticism, and doubtless will receive it. 
The evidence of language is the main argu- 
ment upon which scholars have relied in deny- 
ing these poems to Chaucer, and if that is to 
be set aside on the ground of corruption by 
late copyists, " ther is namore to seye." 
How much corruption may be permitted to a 
late copyist is impossible of determination, 
and the question is reduced to one of personal 



opinion and weight of individual authority ; 
but I do not think that Prof. Morley's views 
will find many supporters. 

The last chapter of the volume is devoted 
to the " Canterbury Tales," and as no contro- 
versial questions are here discussed, we can 
heartily concur in the laudatory tone which 
runs through it. Some have doubted the 
dramatic power of Chaucer, but Prof. Mor- 
ley rightly says (p. 276): "Had the mind of 
Chaucer stirred among us in the days of Queen 
Elizabeth, his works would have been plays, 
and Shakespeare might have found his 
match." And again, "Chaucer alone comes 
near to Shakespeare in that supreme quality 
of the dramatist which enables him to draw 
the characters of men as they are betrayed by 
men themselves, wholly developed as if from 
within, not as described from without by an 
imperfect and prejudiced observer." In re- 
spect to a point for which Chaucer is some- 
times criticised, his depiction of women, we 
may agree with Prof. Morley : " If there were 
many Englishmen who read what we have of 
the ' Canterbury Tales ' straight through, it 
would not be necessary to say that, even in 
the fragment as it stands, expression of the 
poet's sense of the worth and beauty of 
womanhood very greatly predominates over 
his satire on the weaknesses of women." As 
choice praise of woman may be culled from 
the pages of Chaucer as from any poet in 
English literature, and while these pages are 
—it must be confessed — defiled with much 
that we could wish absent, we must remember 
the public for whom they were written. In 
our more refined modern days we do not re- 
commend to women to "read what we have 
of the ' Canterbury Tales ' straight through." 
We place before them the fairness of Emilie, 
the constancy of Constance, the patience of 
Griselda, and " many othere mo," 

" For [they I shal fynde ynowe, grete and smale, 
Of storial thyng that toucheth gentilesse, 
And eek moralitee and hoolynesse." 

Fortunately such selections, in which there is 
nothing to offend the purest mind, are now 
readily accessible. 

The appearance of Prof. Morley's volume 
so soon after that of Prof, ten Brink above- 
mentioned, naturally suggests a comparison, 
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and without going into detail I may say that 
the general impression produced after reading 
each is that in Prof. Morley's book we have 
a fuller account of the contents of each work, 
generally in a prose synopsis, and of the 
circumstances under which it was written ; in- 
other words the account is more historical and 
descriptive, but we miss the criticism which 
characterizes Prof, ten Brink's work through- 
out. Prof. Mcrley is sparing of aesthetic 
criticism, but where he does indulge in it, it is 
characterized by sound sense and good judg- 
ment, so that we have no fault to find with it. 
Moreover, Prof. Morley's account of Chau- 
cer is a connected whole, whereas Prof, ten 
Brink interrupts his treatment of Chaucer 
to talk of Gower and Trevisa, which is not 
to be commended. It is the fault that charac- 
terizes Prof. Morley's ' First Sketch of Eng- 
lish Literature,' and is trying to the reader, 
who dislikes to skip about in order to gain a 
complete view of any one author. — It is to be 
hoped that, on the completion of the second 
half of Prof, ten Brink's second volume — 
which was promised for Easter, 1889 — some 
one will give us as good a translation of it as 
that of the first volume by the late Mr. H. 
M. Kennedy. 

James M. Garnett. 
University of Virginia. 



Schiller's Jtmgfrau von Orleans, with an 
Historical and Critical Introduction, a 
complete Commentary, etc., by C. A. 
Buchheim, Ph. D., F. C. P., Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. 1890. 

The notes to the present volume are just 
what they should be. They explain fully all 
historical and other allusions that might 
present difficulty even to an educated person. 
Translations of hard passages are given with 
what may seem to some an unnecessary liber- 
ality ; but those who have had to teach or to 
study critically know how the "general 
reader's" rapid perusal of a book for recreation 
differs from the accurate analysis which is 
required for educational purposes, and they 
also know how frequently mistranslations find 
their way into the versions even of fair German 
scholars. Of grammatical disquisitions and 
mere word-lore — a weariness to teachers and 



advanced students, and a terror to the young — 
Dr. Buchheim is sparing; and he has evidently 
made it his aim to give us the spirit, and not 
the mere letter, of his author. He has made 
free use of earlier commentators and authori- 
ties, and has not hesitated in several places to 
set them right. In every case in which he is 
indebted to others he frankly quotes his 
sources. As instances of his conscientious 
work, on a point of theology he has obtained 
an opinion from Canon Wace, the principal 
of King's College; and in a matter of science 
the interest of no less important a person than 
Professor Huxley has been enlisted in his 
service. 

The Critical and Historical Introduction is, 
however, the portion of the work which gives 
it, in our opinion, its special value. In the 
latter, the famous Hundred Years' War, and 
the saga of Joan of Arc, both historic and 
legendary, are amply discussed. In the 
Critical Introduction, which is still more 
valuable, the characters are analysed, the 
stage-history of the play and the general 
appreciation of it are recounted, and an inter- 
esting chapter is devoted to the metres and 
the diction, in the last of which Schiller 
shows so plainly the influences of the Bible and 
of Homer. Most of all we are pleased with 
the section which, by extracts from Schiller's 
correspondence with his friends, traces for us 
the current of the poet's thought during the 
composition of this his own favorite play ; 
and with a page which enumerates the 
authorities, as far as they are known, of which 
Schiller made use. Lastly, an ample index 
adds greatly to the utility of the book. 

In the works which he has selected for treat- 
ment Professor Buchheim seems always to 
have borne in mind that he has duties as a 
guide and director of public taste ; and in no 
instance has he shown better judgment than 
in choosing the ' Jungfrau von Orleans, 'simple 
yet grand in story, lofty in sentiment and 
language, and full of an enthusiastic, though 
down-cast, patriotism. No German felt more 
keenly than Schiller the misery of the times 
in which he lived. He began this play 
immediately after the disaster of Marengo had 
laid the Holy Roman Empire at Napoleon's 
feet; and he was at work on it during the 
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